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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 


national relations are listed currently. 
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The United Nations and American Foreign Policy 


by Francis O. Wilcox 


Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs * 


The United Nations has accomplished much 
despite severe handicaps which have hampered 
its full effectiveness since its founding. 

Four of the basic assumptions upon which the 
United Nations Charter was drafted have so far 
proved erroneous. 

The first assumption was that the great powers 
would continue to work together to win the peace 
as they had combined their might to win the war. 

The second assumption was that peace treaties 
with the enemies would soon be concluded and 
the United Nations could function in a peaceful 
world. The task envisaged for the United Nations 
was to maintain peace—not to create it. 

The third assumption was that reasonably 
prompt solutions could be found for the critical 
problems in the political and economic fields. 
Then the United Nations could concern itself pri- 
marily with the long-range problems of harmoniz- 
ing the actions of nations and fostering interna- 
tional well-being. 

The fourth assumption was that future wars, 
if they occurred, would imperil the world no more 
than past wars. For the charter was drafted 
without the knowledge of and actual experience 
with atomic and nuclear weapons. 

Since these basic assumptions have all proved, 
at least in part, erroneous, it is perhaps remarkable 
that the United Nations has done as well as it 
has—or indeed that it has survived at all. 

Despite these handicaps, the United Nations 
has a positive record of accomplishments: 

It has settled a good many important disputes; 





‘Excerpts from an address made before the American 
Bar Association at Dallas, Tex., on Aug. 28. 
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It has served as an invaluable center and a great 
stimulus for international cooperation ; 

It has stopped aggression in Korea and by so 
doing may have prevented world war III; 

It has effectively exposed the diabolical nature 
of international communism, and the dangers in- 
herent in it, by revealing the disparity between 
Communist claims and Communist actions. 

The United Nations has been in operation only 
a little more than 10 years. We cannot now and 
we do not in the future expect it to solve all our 
world problems. It is not a panacea; it is not a 
cure-all or a remedy for all the world’s ills. On 
the other hand, the machinery of the United Na- 
tions is not seriously defective. The charter has 
in fact proved to be a very flexible document 
which if properly used by the member states can 
substitute the conference table for the battlefield. 


Role of Secretary-General 

The role of Secretary-General Hammarskjold 
in the Arab-Israeli dispute is a case in point. It 
is not possible, at this time, to predict the final 
outcome of his efforts. During the past few 
months, however, he has made a valuable contri- 
bution toward the easing of tensions in the area 
and avoiding the possible outbreak of war. His 
role demonstrates once again the fact that the 
charter contains many resources for peace—in- 
cluding his techniques of direct and quiet diplo- 
macy—which have not yet been fully tapped. 

In appraising the work of the United Nations 
we ought to keep in mind one simple fact. A great 
many important and difficult problems are re- 
solved outside the organization. But the really 
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tough ones, the well-nigh insoluble ones, come to 
the United Nations. It is, in a way, the court of 
last appeal. 


The Suez Canal Problem 


This reference to the Near East brings to mind 
the grave situation created by Egypt’s move to 
nationalize the Suez Canal Company. I do not 
need to tell you that our Government has been 
exerting every effort to find a peaceful solution to 
this difficult problem. 

Now, some people have expressed concern that 
the Suez Canal problem was not turned over to 
the United Nations. Why, they ask, was there a 
22-nation conference in London, rather than a 
U.N. meeting? 

The answer to this question is that the London 
conference was held in full conformity with the 
U.N. Charter. Article 33 of the charter admon- 
ishes the parties to a dispute to seek, first of all, a 
solution by negotiation or other peaceful means of 
their own choice. 

In this spirit, the London conference was con- 
vened. And in the same spirit, provision has been 
made to insure that the U.N.’s facilities for peace 
will be made available. On August 2, Secretary- 
General Hammarskjold, for his part, suggested 
that it would be perfectly natural for the U.N. to 
play an appropriate role in resolving this issue. 
And now, following the London meeting, there is 
agreement among the majority of affected nations 
on a number of possible relationships with the 
U.N. 

Secretary Dulles’ London proposal, which is 
now the majority proposal,? provides that the pro- 
jected Suez Canal Board would be associated with 
the U.N. in an appropriate way. It would make 
periodic reports to the U.N. The International 
Court of Justice would be asked to name an arbi- 
tral commission to resolve some of the questions 
that might arise. And finally, any use or threat 
of force to interfere with free navigation of the 
cana] would be treated as a threat to the peace 
and a violation of the U.N. Charter. 

Now, of course the details have yet to be worked 
out, and doubtless there will be changes in the 
proposals. ‘There is by no means full agreement 
as of now between the parties. But I want to as- 
sure you that no avenue is being overlooked in the 
search for a peaceful and acceptable solution to 


* BULLETIN Of Sept. 3, 1956, p. 373. 
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this problem. This is our solemn obligation, and 
the obligation of all other governments under the 
charter of the United Nations. 

We know that the task of doing well in peace 
is a vitally more difficult and complex task than 
that of doing well in war. This is the challenge 
we must meet if man is to survive in the atomic age, 

The United Nations is one of the more impor. 
tant mechanisms available to us for meeting this 
challenge. We may be sure that the Soviet Union 
is well aware of the usefulness of the United 
Nations as a way of influencing world public 
opinion. They may change their tactics, but we 
can assume that they will continue to use the! 
United Nations as a propaganda platform while} 
pursuing unchanged behind the scenes their ob- 
jective of spreading the influence of communism 
by subversion or threat of aggression. 





U.S.S.R. and the Specialized Agencies 


The United States and the free world must not | 
permit them to use the United Nations for their | 
own ends. We must, therefore, continue to 
strengthen our support for the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies. You cannot win the cold 
war by retiring from the battlefields. I cannot 
agree, for instance, with those who argue that’ 
Soviet membership in such specialized agencies as 
the International Labor Organization or the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization will mean Communist domi- 
nation or corruption of these agencies. After all, 
the Soviet Union and its satellites are a very small 
minority in the membership of these agencies. It 
is unthinkable that the free countries by default 
would let a minority group dominate or corrupt 
the high purposes for which these agencies were 
established. 

Looking to the future, we need to understand 
better the work of the United Nations—its poten- 
tialities and its limitations. We must not be mis- 
led by those few who think that somehow the 
United Nations is a superstate which is threaten- 
ing our sovereignty. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The United Nations is a volun- 


tary association of sovereign states. It has no 
power to levy taxes or to make treaties. It has 


power to draft treaties, if the members wish to do 
so, but it is up to each state to decide by its own 
constitutional process whether to accept them. In 
this calls for a two-thirds vote of the 
United States Senate. 
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In plotting our future course in the United Na- 
tions, I submit that we should adhere to the follow- 
ing principles and objectives: 

We shall live up to the principles and purposes 
of the charter and refrain from the use of force in 
settling our disputes with other nations; 

We shall encourage the concept of collective se- 
curity so that nations which wish to remain free 
may stand together against any threat of aggres- 
sion ; 

We shall continue with all our ingenuity and 
ability to solve that most complex and urgent of all 
world problems—adequate, safeguarded disarma- 
ment ; 

We shall support, in cooperation with other 
countries, the social and economic goals of the 
U.N. Charter; 

We shall make every effort to develop a body of 
world opinion based on moral principles which 
will make peace the accepted law of relations 
among nations; 

We shall demonstrate to the uncommitted na- 
tions of the world the enduring values of democ- 
racy and freedom. 


If, as a nation, we follow this course in the 
United Nations, then I believe we can face the fu- 
ture with confidence that freedom with peace will 
prevail, 


Significance of London Conference 
on Suez Canal 

Statement by President Eisenhower 

White House press release dated August 29 

I have just received from Secretary Dulles a 
full report upon the London Suez conference. 
This supplements the daily messages which I re- 
ceived from him while he was in London. 

It is, I think, of great significance that 18 of 
the 22 nations assembled in London, the shipping 
of which represents over 95 percent of the traffic 
through the Suez Canal, have agreed upon condi- 
tions which in their opinion are indispensable to 
give confidence that this waterway, international- 
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ized by the treaty of 1888, will be operated so as 
dependably to serve its appointed purpose.* 

I am glad that President Nasser is prepared to 
meet to discuss this program. 

This program was conceived in an atmosphere 
of friendly conciliation and, in my opinion, ought 
to rally behind it the support of all the nations 
and peoples that believe in the processes of inter- 
national justice and conciliation. 

The United States Government and, I believe, 
the American Nation completely support the 18- 
nation proposal thus arrived at in London, which, 
fully respecting the sovereignty of Egypt, would 
assure a peaceful solution of this great problem. 


Letters of Credence 
Costa Rica 


The newly appointed Costa Rican Ambassador, 
Gonzalo J. Facio, presented his credentials to 
President Eisenhower August 30. For the text 
of the Ambassador’s remarks and the text of the 
President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 460. 


Sudan 


The newly appointed Sudanese Ambassador, 
Ibrahim Anis, presented his credentials to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower August 31. For the text of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and the text of the Presi- 
dent’s reply, see Department of State press re- 
lease 462. 


At his news conference on Aug. 31 the President re- 
ferred to “an apparent misunderstanding that has arisen 
about my use of the word ‘internationalize’ with respect 
to the Suez Canal.” He then stated: “We are, I think, 
talking at cross-purposes. I referred to the Suez Canal 
as a waterway internationalized by the treaty of 1888. 
That treaty gives many nations rights in and to the canal 
in perpetuity. Now, of course, that does not mean that 
these nations own the canal. It does mean that under the 
treaty Egypt cannot now or in the future jeopardize those 
rights of other nations. Therefore, in the sense of the 
usage of the canal, it is internationalized. Now, in the 
formal statement of 2 days ago, I expressed the hope that 
the 18-nation proposal would prove acceptable to all con- 
cerned, and in that statement I noted specifically that the 
proposal fully respected the sovereignty of Egypt.” 
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Transcript of Secretary Dulles’ News Conference 


Press release 450 dated August 28 


Q. Mr. Secretary, while you were in London, 
there were reports that when you went and met 
with Minister Shigemitsu of Japan you dis- 
cussed the territorial question as involved in a 
Japanese treaty with Russia. Could you tell us 
something about your views of that treaty? 


A. Well, this is at the moment primarily a mat- 
ter between the Japanese Government and the 
Soviet Union. The Japanese Foreign Minister 
told me about the problems that they had encoun- 
tered at Moscow and the reason why they had dis- 
continued, temporarily at least, the negotiations— 
because of a difference of opinion about the terri- 
torial clause. But he was reporting the develop- 
ments to me more than anything else. 


Q. Well, Mr. Secretary, to follow that up, you 
were quoted in some reports as saying that, if 
Japan recognized the Soviet claims of sovereignty 
over the Kuriles, it might open the way for United 
States demands for sovereignty over other islands, 
particularly Okinawa. 


A. I pointed out to the Japanese Government— 
as a matter of fact, we had done it before I met 
with Mr. Shigemitsu in London—that there was 
an article, article 26, of the treaty which did con- 
tain a provision that if a treaty was made with 
another government on terms more favorable than 
the Japanese peace treaty which we had signed 
then we would be entitled to claim comparable 
benefits. That clause was put in the treaty— 
I wrote the treaty very largely, as you may 
remember—for the very purpose of trying to 
prevent the Soviet Union from getting more fa- 
vorable treatment than the United States got. 
I merely reminded the Japanese of the existence 
of that clause. I did not attempt to indicate what 
its operation would be or that in fact it would be 
invoked. I merely pointed out that there was such 
a clause. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, on the Suez Canal matter, 
would you regard as an acceptable substitute of 
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the London plan *—or as a variation which would 
be acceptable—a plan which would leave the canal 
in the physical control of Egypt but would have 
Egypt offer guaranties of freedom of navigation 
to countries using the canal, either individually 
or collectively? 


A. Well, the canal has been physically in the 
control of Egypt for some little time, particu- 
larly since the British withdrew from the Suez 
base. The canal is in Egyptian territory. That 








fact is not disputed. Now, the question of what | 
arrangements about operations would be satisfac- , 


tory is not primarily a question for the United 
States to answer. 
pendent to any appreciable degree at all upon the 
Suez Canal. Itsships use the canal, but the United 
States economy is not dependent upon the canal. 
The economy of a number of other countries is 
vitally dependent upon the canal, and it is pri- 
marily for them to have an opinion as to what 
arrangements would in fact restore confidence so 
that their economies could go on being dependent 
upon the canal. As I say, that is not a matter 
which is primarily of United States concern but 
primarily of concern to the many countries— 
about 20—whose economies are vitally dependent 
upon the canal. We did get the expression of 
views of most of those countries at the London 
conference, and those views are being presented 
to President Nasser within the next day or two. 


Q. Well, Mr. Secretary, your view I would 
imagine would be very important, especially in 
view of the role that you took in London. Could 
you give us your personal view on whether collec- 
tive or individual guaranties would be satisfac- 
tory ? 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 3, 1956, p. 373. 

?A committee headed by Australian Prime Minister 
Robert G. Menzies and including representatives of Ethio- 
pia, Iran, Sweden, and the United States was selected to 
present the 18-nation proposals to the Egyptian President. 
The group held its first meeting with President Nasser at 
Cairo on Sept. 3. 
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A. I don’t think that question can be answered, 
or ought to be answered, in the abstract. You 
have to break this problem down into its ingre- 
dients. You have certain practical problems of 
operation. You have the question of pilots—who 
has the right of hiring and firing the pilots; who 
determines the traffic pattern for passage through 
the canal—that is a very important aspect of the 
matter. Just as in the case of a busy airfield, the 
question of the competence of, and impartiality of, 
the man in the tower who makes the pattern 
of traffic in, particularly on a bad day—that is a 
position of great responsibility; so, similarly, the 
question of the pattern of traffic through the canal 
is a great responsibility. Then there is the ques- 
tion of who has the responsibility of keeping the 
canal properly dredged so that the sand doesn’t 
fillit in. When you begin to think of the thing in 
terms of its detailed ingredients, then I think the 
problem does become soluble; at least I certainly 
hope so. 

I don’t think it’s necessary to think of the prob- 
lem in terms of these very great issues, these great 
slogans, such as the slogans of “nationalism versus 
internationalism,” or “nationalism versus colonial- 
ism,” or “Asia versus Europe,” or any such things. 
Then the problem becomes almost insoluble. But 
when you begin to think of the concrete practical 
things you have to do to establish confidence that 
there will be an impartial, competent, and efficient 
operation of the canal, then I think the matter 
should be soluble. I don’t say it will be, but I 
think it should be. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, do you think President Nas- 
ser’s decision to receive this committee and hear its 
report on the London. conference is a contribution 
to making the problem soluble? 

A. I believe that it is. 
certainty, when our London conference adjourned, 
that he would see the delegation that the confer- 
ence designated to talk with him. Now he has ac- 
cepted that. We move forward, I think, steadily. 
And while the end is not yet in sight, I do be- 
lieve that the steps which have been taken indicate 
a certain desire on both sides to reach a peaceful 


There was no sense of 


solution. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, can you tell us whether Nas- 
ser is in a position to make a solution of this prob- 
lem, a fair and nonwarlike solution? 
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Propaganda by Soviet Union 


A. Well, your question raises a point which I 
would like to comment on, which is the fact that, 
whereas most of the countries—I would say all but 
one of the countries—at the London conference 
were really trying to find the way to a peaceful 
and fair solution, there was an exception, and that 
is the Soviet Union. Almost throughout the en- 
tire conference it was carrying on an extreme form 
of propaganda through its Arab-language radio 
in Egypt, designed to make it extremely difficult 
for President Nasser to accept even a fair solution. 
That propaganda was, in effect, saying to the 
Egyptian people: Any solution that comes out of 
the London conference is colonialism, is imperial- 
ism, and if you accept it you will have subor- 
dinated Egypt again to the colonial rule which you 
have thrown off. 

Now, that was a very vicious type of propa- 
ganda. It was being carried on while this con- 
ference was in session. On the very morning I 
was talking with Mr. Shepilov and explaining 
our plan to him, already the Soviet propaganda 
was denouncing the plan. At that time the plan 
had not yet been even presented to our conference, 
but was being denounced as “imperialism” and 
“colonialism.” Obviously the effect of that, pre- 
sumably the intended effect, was to make it as 
difficult as possible for President Nasser to accept. 
Nevertheless, I do believe that President Nasser 
has a sufficient influence and authority to accept a 
fair plan. I believe the 18-nation plan, in its 
general outlines, is fair and that that can be made 
even more apparent if it is worked out in terms 
of practical details as I just indicated in answer 
toa preceding question. So I’m not at all hopeless 
about the situation. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, do you feel that the Suez 
crisis would have developed if we had not with- 
drawn our offer of aid for the Aswan Dam? 


A. Yes, I feel that it’s quite demonstrable that 
it would have developed in any event. While 
President Nasser indicated that the precise timing 
of his action to nationalize the Suez Canal Com- 
pany was influenced by the Aswan Dam matter, 
he also has said that he had been thinking about 
it, planning for it, for over 2 years. And I feel 
quite confident that it would have happened in 
any event. Indeed President Nasser did not, and 
does not, attempt to justify his action on the 
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ground of the withdrawal of aid to the Aswan 
Dam. That would indeed be a very feeble ground 
upon which to justify it. He justifies it as a 
step in his program of developing the influence of 
Egypt, what he calls the “grandeur” of Egypt, 
and as a part of his program of moving from 
“triumph to triumph.” He puts it on these broad 
grounds and says he himself has been studying 
it for over 2 years. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the press of Egypt said 
President Nasser was quoted as saying yesterday 
in Cairo that he was astonished at an alleged com- 
ment by yourself that the Constantinople conven- 
tion had given an international character to the 
Suez Canal. Without undertaking to answer, 
would you care to dilate for our benefit on the 
meaning of “international” in that connection? 


A. Well, the Suez Canal was, of course, built 
before Egypt was an independent state, when it 
was still a part of the Ottoman Empire, and at 
that period it was internationalized by the treaty 
of 1888, which provides that it shall be a water- 
way freely open in time of peace and war to the 
traffic of all of the nations. That treaty was 
signed by the nations at that time principally in- 
terested in the canal and constituting the then 
“oreat powers” of the world. It was open for 
adherence by all countries of the world. I did 
not realize that there was any question but what 
the Suez Canal was an internationalized waterway. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there is some confusion as to 
whether ex-President Truman at Potsdam offered 
to internationalize the Panama Canal. I believe 
his memoirs state that he did and others that were 
present said that he did not make such an offer. 
Do you remember whether such an offer was made? 


A. I think that I can say that as far as the 
records disclose, and they have been very thor- 
oughly examined—in fact, I have examined them 
myself—there was no such offer made. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, was Israel’s right of passage 
through the Suez in any way discussed at the Lon- 
don conference? 


A. Yes, that question did come up, and it was 
pointed out that Egypt is in defiance, really, of a 
decision by the Security Council of the United 
Nations, taken in 1951,3 I think, which was re- 


* For text of resolution, see ButtetiIn of Sept. 17, 1951, 
p. 479. 
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affirmed again, I think, in 1953, that under the 
terms of the treaty of 1888 the Israeli shipping 
was entitled to go through and that Egypt was not 
entitled to bar it as it was doing. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, may we go back to Okinawa? 
How can we defend Formosa and the free Far East 
countries without Okinawa? Can you do it from 
the Philippines or back from the mid-Pacific? 


A. Who is suggesting that we should not hold 
it? 


Q. If we do not keep—do you intend to keep 
Okinawa, regardless? 


A. Well, we intend to exercise our rights in 
Okinawa so long as we consider that there is dan- 
ger to international peace and security in the 
Asian theater. No doubt about that. I am curi- 
ous to know what prompts your question. Did 
you think that there was any doubt or is there 
doubt in anybody’s mind about it? 


Q. Yes, sir. 


A. All right, I hope what I have said dispels 
the doubt. 


Possible Evolution of OAS 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to go back a little farther, 
you accompanied President Eisenhower to the 
Panama conference, at which the President 
suggested the formation of an inter-Presidential 
committee of all the delegates, of all the Latin 
American Presidents, to meet in Washington for 
economic development— 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you in touch with Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, or do you plan to confer with him prior to 
this meeting which will take place next month 
here? 

A. Yes. The meeting, I think, is called about 
the 17th of September, if I remember the date. 
Yes, I do expect to be in touch with him. 


Q. Could you tell us what you hope this meeting 
will bring about? 

A. Well, the meeting will be the meeting in 
which I hope the group will take form, which 
President Eisenhower suggested and which will 
study the possible evolution of the Organization 
of American States in terms of greater social and 


‘For text of U.S. note concerning the meeting, see ibid., 
Aug. 27, 1956, p. 356. 
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economic activity. It is the same kind of process, 
you might say, that is under way in relation to the 
Nato Organization. In both organizations there 
is a feeling that changing conditions have given 
an opportunity to have these organizations serve 
broader purposes than has heretofore been the 
case. In the case of the Nato Organization, there 
is this group at work, pursuant to the resolution 
which I proposed last May, on which Senator 
George is working very actively. They are study- 
ing how to bring about an evolution of the Nato 
Organization along broader lines. Similarly, 
there is this group which will be studying how to 
bring the Organization of American States into 
greater service in the light of the developments of 
our time. 

Now, this group that will be formed here will 
not be a permanent group. It is a group which 
is to study how the Organization can better serve, 
and after it has made its recommendations, and 
if it is adopted by the governments concerned, then 
I assume that the work from then on would be 
carried forward by the Oas and its agencies. This 
present group is, in a sense, not a part of the Or- 
ganization of American States but is a group of 
people designated by the governments to put their 
mind on how to develop the Oas somewhat more 
broadly. 


Problems Relating to Suez Canal 

Q. Mr. Secretary, some Egyptian authorities 
have expressed alarm over what they regarded as 
a plot on the part of Britain and France to pres- 
sure or to suggest that their pilots quit the Suez 
Canal. Do you know of any such plot, or do you 
have any fears that the Western Europeans who 
are pilots at the canal will walk out? 


A. Well, there is no doubt but what there is 
unrest and some disorganization among the pilots. 
To what extent that is due to a political influence, 
I do not know. But the very fact that Egypt 
suggests that it may be due to political influence 
indicates precisely the problem that we face there, 
namely, that in an operation as sensitive as that, 
there ought not be a situation where, as a result of 
political influence, pilots get “diplomatic” sick- 
ness. Now it may be—I don’t know whether it is 
or not, but at least Egypt suggests—that these 
pilots who are getting sick all of a sudden get sick 
because it is intimated by their governments or 
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sources close to their governments that it is better 
for them not to turn up for duty. 

What we want to do for the future is to have an 
operation of the canal where these vital, critical 
points, such as the pilots, their competence, their 
performance of duty, the pattern of traffic, and so 
forth, are divorced from the political policies of 
any government. If it is bad that that influence 
should in the past have been exerted by Britain 
and France, it does not make it any better to 
have it exerted for the future by another govern- 
ment. 

As I said in London, the purpose ought to be to 
insulate the operation of this canal in its technical 
aspects from the political policies of any state, 
and, if the canal has, as charged, been subject to 
the political policies of Britain and France in the 
past, you don’t correct that wrong by merely re- 
producing it in another form. It ought for the 
future to be free from the political influences of 
any government, and then and only then will it 
dependably serve its purpose as a great interna- 
tional waterway. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in that connection, what role 
do you see for the United Nations? 


A. Well, we believe and indeed suggested in our 
plan that we put forward in London that whatever 
the agency or board, whatever you want to call it, 
is which has these responsibilities in charge, it 
should be connected with the United Nations. 
Now, we did not attempt in our paper there to go 
into the precise nature of the connection. Some 
have suggested that the membership ought to be 
chosen by the United Nations, perhaps by the 
Security Council or perhaps by the General As- 
sembly ; others have felt that the connection should 
be limited to making a report and getting sugges- 
tions. But the concept of making the operation 
of this great international waterway something as 
to which the United Nations does have a measure 
of responsibility, that concept was in the proposal 
which we made; and I think that that aspect of it 
certainly would also be acceptable to the Indians 
and the Indonesians and the Ceylonese who did 
not go along with our proposal in all of its details. 
But their Governments, were sympathetic to many 
of the aspects of our proposal. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in reference to what you said 
earlier about the Soviet attitude and activity to- 
ward the Suez problem, do you find evidence since 
your return that the Soviet Union is trying to pre- 
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vent a settlement, trying to frustrate these nego- 
tiations? 

A. Well, I don’t like to make charges about the 
motives of other people. But there is a legal 
doctrine which says that “a man is presumed to 
intend the natural consequences of his acts.” I 
think that perhaps this is a situation where that 
legal dictum is applicable. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, has the State Department yet 
received any further information on the loss of 
the American plane off the coast of China to indi- 
cate that the Communist Chinese shot it down? 
And, secondly, if it has or has not, does the State 
Department plan to issue any statement concern- 
ing the loss of that plane? 

A. I think that a statement will be issued— 
whether by the State Department or by the De- 
fense Department, I don’t now know—as soon as 
the relevant data is all in and has been evaluated. 
We have communicated with the Chinese Com- 
munist regime through diplomatic channels and 
do have a reply from them which indicates their 
belief—if you take it at its face value—their belief, 
at least, that a plane that they shot down in that 
area, which they admit having shot down, was a 
Chinese Nationalist plane.® 


Q. Mr. Secretary, coming back for a moment to 
the Suez, if I am correct, in your statements today 
you didn’t use the term “internationalization” of 
the operation. Is there any change whatsoever on 
this question in the United States attitude? 

A. I am not sure that I used the word “inter- 
nationalization.” If I did not use it, it was be- 
cause perhaps instinctively I was trying to follow 
the advice which I gave earlier of trying to avoid 
using these grandiose terms which create conflicts 
which are perhaps unnecessary. Certainly, I did, 
I think, say that basically the canal is interna- 
tionalized by the treaty of 1888. 

Now when you go to the question of what are 
the essential operating functions, how do you as- 
sure that those functions are performed in an 
efficient and impartial way free from the political 
influence of any government—then you may get 
a result which some people may call “international 
operations,” and other people may prefer not to 
cal] it that. I think it is better to think of these 
things in terms of what you actually do. 


*Yor a joint State/Defense statement and correspond- 
ence between British and Communist Chinese authorities, 


see p. 412. 
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Now you have got the United Nations at New 
York. I don’t suppose anybody would claim that, 
because of our arrangement with the United Na- 
tions, the city of New York has been “interna- 
tionalized.” We don’t exercise a voice on who are 
the janitors, and what not, who perform the func- 
tions in the buildings there of the United Nations, 
We don’t think that is in any respect a derogation 
of our sovereignty; it is merely a practical prob- 
lem. The Secretary-General has certain responsi- 
bilities which he exercises there, and we consider 
them entirely compatible with the full sovereignty 





and dignity of the United States. We don’t get 
into these great terms about whether or not we 
have “internationalized” and given up our “sover- 
eignty” over a vital portion of New York territory. | 
And I think if you can get this problem down, as 
I say, to terms of the concrete, practical things, 
and get away from these big terms which raise ' 
issues of a psychological and prestige character, 
we are much more apt to get to a solution. 


Communication From Chinese Communists 


Q. Mr, Secretary, can you tell us through what 
diplomatic channels you have contacted the Chi- 
nese Communists on the plane? 


A. I believe that this particular contact was | 
through the United Kingdom, which represents 
our interests in Communist China. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what we got from the Chinese 
Communists—was that something like a note ad- 
dressed to us, or was it an informal kind of an 
oral exchange? 

A. It was a communication which they made. 
I don’t actually recall whether it was a written 
or an oral communication to the British Minister. 
I only saw it myself an hour before coming down 
here. It just got in late yesterday, I believe. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, did they concede that a plane 
was shot down, and do they say that so far as 
they know it was a Chinese Nationalist plane? 

A. They concede that a plane was shot at in 
that general area at about that time. ‘They say 
that the plane that they shot was, they believed, 
a Chinese Nationalist plane. 

Q. They admit that the Chinese Communist Ait 
Force did shoot down a plane? 


A. That’s correct. 
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Q. Any survivors? Any information on that 
question? 


A. Apparently, so far as we know, no survivors. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is this Soviet propaganda 
campaign on Egypt—is it still going ahead, or 
has it been relaxed somewhat toward the end of 
the conference? Because you did speak of what 
they did during the conference. 


A. My information up to yesterday is that it 
was still going ahead, yes. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what was the plane doing 
over there—the plane that was shot down? 


A. Our plane? 
Q. Yes. 


A. There is apparently a routine patrol flight 
which goes back and forth at quite regular inter- 
vals between Okinawa and Japan and swings in 
a semicircle, to keep track of the shipping and the 
like in that area. That will al! be more fully ex- 
plained when we finally agree on the evaluation 
of all of the facts. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, there seems to have arisen in 
Panama some area of misunderstanding between 
that Government and ours as to what the Panama 
treaty does. I wondered if you could comment on 
that situation? 


A. I’m not aware of any misunderstanding, at 
least at the official level. There has been a good 
deal of speculation as to possible similarities be- 
tween the Suez Canal and the Panama Canal. 
Actually, the situation is totally dissimilar in two 
vital respects. First, the juridical, the legal 
aspect of the problem. The Suez Canal by the 
treaty of 1888 is internationalized. The Panama 
Canal is a waterway in a zone where, by treaty, the 
United States has all the rights which it would 
possess if it were the sovereign “to the entire ex- 
clusion of the exercise by the Republic of Panama 
of any such sovereign rights, power or authority.” 
And there is no international treaty giving other 
countries any rights at all in the Panama Canal 
except for a treaty with the United Kingdom 
Which provides that it has the right to have the 
same tolls for its vessels as for ours. 

Now the second aspect of the matter, which is 
In the 
case of the Suez Canal a large number of countries, 


totally different, is the practical situation. 
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whose very livelihood almost depends upon the 
free and efficient and impartial operation of the 
canal, are in fact gravely disturbed because they 
fear that there will not be that kind of operation 
and that their lifeline—and to them it is almost 
literally a lifeline—that their lifeline may be cut. 
As far as I am aware, no country anywhere in the 
world fears that its economy is jeopardized by 
possible misuse, abuse, of our rights in the Panama 
Canal. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, back on the plane, I believe 
you said that they concede a plane was shot down. 
Do they say that Red Chinese planes did shoot 
this plane down; that it was a plane of their own 
which did the firing? 

A. I think that’s the inference, yes. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I would like to be clear on 
this one point because of a technical difficulty with 
what they said in their broadcast about last Fri- 
day [August 24], which was to the effect that a 
Chinese Nationalist plane had been, fired on by 
their fighter craft and damaged. They did not 
at that time say that the plane had been shot 
down, and I just wanted to confirm the idea that 
they conceded having shot down, the plane. 


A. Well, now you are raising a point, frankly, 
that I did not have in my mind when I answered the 
preceding questions. I do not recall with sufficient 
accuracy the memorandum that we got—as I say, 
only a few hours ago—as to whether they still say 
they merely shot at it and hit it or whether they 
know they shot~it down. I assume that by now 
they would not dispute the fact that it was shot 
down, because the debris has been found and a 
body has been found. 





Q. When you said in your statement before that 
there were apparently no survivors, then you are 
basing that on American evidence rather than on 
anything that was contained in this note? 

A. Except that the note is entirely negative with 
respect to survivors. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, on July 26 Colonel Nasser 
said that an American official had told him not to 
pay any attention to a message that Mr. Allen was 
bringing him from you. Have you any informa- 


tion on that allegation? 


A. No. 


Q. Thank you, sir. 
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Senator George Leaves 
on NATO Mission 


Press release 456 dated August 30 


Senator Walter F. George of Georgia, Chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, left Wash- 
ington for New York by train on August 30. He 
will sail from New York on August 31. Senator 
George will land at Southhampton on September 
5 and will visit London before going to Paris. In 
London he will see Sir Anthony Eden and other 
British statesmen. 

On September 10 Senator George will go to 
Paris to participate in the Nato meetings. While 
in Paris he will see the French Prime Minister. 
Senator George will meet with the senior repre- 
sentatives of the other member governments of 
Nato who will come to Paris for the meetings. 

Early in October Senator George will visit the 
Federal Republic of Germany and Italy before 
returning to the United States, sailing from 
Naples on October 16. On his return to the United 
States Senator George will report to the President 
and to the Secretary of State the results of his 
consultations in Europe. 

At the ministerial meeting in Paris in May, the 
Nato member governments reached a decision to 
explore the possibilities of closer cooperation in 
political, economic, and cultural fields with the 
view to strengthening the ties of the North At- 
lantic Community.1. The Foreign Ministers des- 
ignated a committee of three (Lester B. Pearson, 
Canada; Gaetano Martino, Italy; Halvard Lange, 
Norway) to study the problems and make a report 
to be considered at the December meeting of the 
Ministers. On May 8, immediately following the 
action taken by the Ministers, the President an- 
nounced that he had asked Senator George to act 
as his personal representative and special ambas- 
sador to advise him on these developments.? 

The ministerial committee of three has circu- 
lated a questionnaire to the member governments 
to ascertain their views, and they will hold meet- 
ings in Paris from the 11th through the 22d of 
September to discuss the answers which the mem- 
ber governments have made to this questionnaire. 
The United States delegation for these discussions 
will consist of Senator George, Ambassador 
George W. Perkins, the U.S. Permanent Repre- 
sentative to the North Atlantic Council, and Julius 


* BULLETIN of May 21, 1956, p. 836. 
* Ibid., May 28, 1956, p. 879. 
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C. Holmes, Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State for Nato. 


Chinese Communist Attack 
on Navy Patrol Plane 


JOINT STATEMENT BY DEPARTMENTS OF STATE 
AND DEFENSE 


Press release 464 dated August 31 
The Department of State and Department of 





Defense make the following joint statement with 
regard to the loss of the Navy patrol plane of| 
the Chushan Islands which reported itself as 
under attack the night of 22 August. The follow. 
ing facts have been established. The airplane was 
engaged in a routine patrol flight originating in, 
Japan. The planned flight track covered the 
lower portion of the Yellow Sea and thence in 
general parallel to the China Coast well off shore | 
and over international waters and thence eastward 
to Okinawa. The entire flight was planned to 
cover a period of approximately 614 hours. Posi- 
tion reports received from the airplane during the 
flight indicated that the navigator calculated that! 
the plane was on its planned track. The last posi-| 
tion report received from the airplane was made at 
11:45 p.m. local time, 22 August, 414 hours after 
its departure. It showed a position substantially 
on the planned track and 38 miles distant from 
the nearest land held by the Chinese Communists. 
Forty minutes following his last position report, 
the plane commander reported briefly that he was 
under attack. No further reports were heard from 
the airplane. 

Search and rescue operations were initiated by 
the Commander of the Seventh Fleet utilizing 
surface craft and aircraft of the Seventh Fleet and 
Air Force aircraft from shore bases. The initial 
point for the search was the projected position 
based on the last position report of the airplane 
and the flight plan on which it was flying. The 
search in this vicinity proved unproductive; ac 
cordingly, the standard naval search procedure for 
a downed airplane was used. The search ranged 
back along the plane’s planned track—to the 
northward so that no reasonable possible locations 
would be left uncovered. 

Following Peiping’s broadcast that a Red Chi- 
nese plane had damaged a “Chiang Kai-shek” 
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plane near the Chushan Islands, the search was 
centered inthisarea. After about 31 hours of this 
kind of search—concentrating on what was the 
most probable center, but ranging backward along 
the projected track—aircraft of Task Force 77 
of the Seventh Fleet, at 9:22 a.m., local time, on 
94 August, reported sighting wreckage and rafts 
in international waters to the eastward of the 
Chushan Islands. The United States Destroyer 
Dennis J. Buckley proceeded at once, found the 
wreckage, and recovered the body of one of the 
aircraft crew, two empty life rafts, two fuel tanks, 
and one airplane wheel. The wreckage was iden- 
tified as being that of the missing airplane. 

A vigorous and all-out search of the area for 
possible survivors of the aircraft was continued in 
the area in which the wreckage was found. In- 
structions to aircraft making the search provided 
that no aircraft approach closer than three miles 
to land, thus keeping the search over international 
waters. The search for survivors was continued 
with negative results until 11:25 a.m., local time, 
25 August, at which time the Commander of the 
Seventh Fleet ordered the search discontinued, 
feeling that all possibilities of picking up survi- 
vors had been exhausted. However, the Navy De- 
partment directed that the search not be 
discontinued but suspended until further orders 
in order that the situation might be fully evalu- 
ated. The location of the recovery of the wreck- 
age determined the general location at which the 
aircraft was shot down and this area was left 
under surveillance by surface ships and aircraft 
in an effort to recover additional bodies. All 
naval surface and air forces involved in the search 
remained in the general area. 

At 5:25 p.m. local time on 29 August the United 
States Destroyer Z7'aussig located and picked up 
the body of another member of the crew of the 
missing aircraft. Search operations were rein- 
stituted the next morning and have continued 
since. Small vessels are being brought in to 
assist, 

There can be no doubt that the airplane reported 
by Peiping Radio as having been attacked by 
Chinese Communist aircraft is the ill-fated miss- 
ing P-4—-M aircraft. The discrepancy between 
the last position report received from the airplane 
and the position in which the wreckage was found 
is indicative of possible errors in navigation and 
the possibility cannot be excluded that the plane 
might, by navigational error, have passed over or 
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near one of the small islands lying about 37 miles 
to the east of the China mainland. However, the 
position of the elements found from the plane in- 
dicates that the actual attack took place over inter- 
national waters. 

On August 25, 1956, the United Kingdom 
Chargé d’A ffaires at Peiping, at the request of the 
Department of State, inquired of the Chinese 
authorities whether they had any information on 
the fate of the aircraft or any survivors of it. 

A reply has now been received which states that 
a plane, which the Chinese authorities say they 
believed to be a Chinese Nationalist plane, was at- 
tacked near the Ma-an and Chengtze Islands lying 
about 44 miles East of China mainland at about 
the time of the attack in question. The Chinese 
Communist authorities say that if the plane turned 
out not to be a Chinese Nationalist plane but a 
United States naval aircraft, they could not but 
express great regret. Also they say that the air- 
craft was in fact violating Chinese territorial air 
and territorial sea. The Chinese Communist 
memorandum goes on to state that they did not 
capture the plane or the personnel on the plane 
and that they have no information concerning the 
personnel. 

On the basis of the available evidence, the 
United States Government considers that the at- 
tack was made without warning; that it was un- 
justified ; and that the responsibility for this loss 
of life and destruction of United States property 
lies with the Chinese Communist regime. 

The United States Government will transmit 
through appropriate diplomatic channels the de- 
mand for damages for loss of life of the American 
crew members of the Navy patrol plane, as well as 
for the plane itself. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN BRITISH AND 
CHINESE COMMUNIST AUTHORITIES 


Press release 465 dated September 1 


Text of Letter from British Chargé d Affaires, 
Peiping, to Chinese Communist Vice Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Chang Han-fu, August 25 


You are no doubt aware that the United States 
authorities have announced that a United States 
Martin Mercator naval patrol aircraft on a routine 
flight from Japan was attacked by unidentified 
aircraft in the early hours of the 23rd of August 
in an area approximately 32 miles off the mainland 
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of China and 150 miles North of Formosa. Ac- 
cording to the announcement the aircraft carried 
a crew of 4 officers and 12 enlisted men; it reported 
at 1:25 a.m. local time on the 23rd of August that 
it was under attack by aircraft, and after that, 
nothing more was heard from it. 

I have been instructed by my Government, at the 
request of the United States Government, to en- 
quire as a matter of urgency whether the Chinese 
authorities have any information on the fate of 
this aircraft and of any survivors from it. I shall 
be at your disposal at any time in order to receive 
from you any information on this matter which 
you may be able to give me. 


Text of Chinese Communist Reply, August 27 


Your letter of August 25, 1956 has been received. 
I have been instructed by my Government to reply 
as follows: 

The Chinese Government does not have any in- 
formation concerning the United States aircraft 
in the area mentioned in your letter, nor does it 
have any information concerning the personnel on 
the United States aircraft. 

However, I would like to inform you of another 
event which was made public on the 23rd of 
August. After 0/00 hour‘ on August 23, a Chiang 
military plane was discovered over the sea south- 
east of Shanghai intruding over the Ma An Is- 
lands. Aircraft of the Chinese Air Force im- 
mediately took off. The Chiang plane continued 
to intrude over the Cheng Sze Islands and en- 


*The British Embassy at Peiping confirmed from the 


Chinese Communist Foreign Office that this was mid- 
night, August 22-23. 
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countered our aircraft over the Huang Tse Shan 
Island, north of the Chushan Island, and having 
been hit and damaged by our aircraft it flew off 
immediately in the south-east direction. Our side 
did not capture that plane nor the personnel on 
the plane. 

As is well-known, the war acts of harassment 
and destruction carried out by the military planes 
despatched by the Chiang Kai-shek clique to in- 
trude over the mainland and the coastal islands 
have become even more frequent during the past 
year. Our Air Force has often fought with these 
Chiang military planes and shot them down, dam- 





aging them, or drove them away. As for this 
Chiang plane which intruded over the Ma An Is. | 
lands, our Air Force took the same action and 
damaged it. It goes without saying that these! 
Chiang planes are all aircraft of the United States 
type. 

If the plane which intruded over the Ma An’ 
Islands, Cheng Sze Islands and Huang Tse Shan 
Island of China, turned out not to be a Chiang 
military plane but a United States naval aircraft, | 
we could not but express great regret. If that 
should be the case, it also serves to prove that the 
manoeuvres of the Seventh Fleet of the United | 
States Navy in the area from the Cheng Sze Is. | 
lands to the Tachen Islands and the intrusion of a | 
large number of their naval aircraft for recon- | 
naissance over the Cheng Sze Islands on August 
23 and 24 were planned provocation of violating 
China’s territorial air and territorial sea. For 
this, the Chinese Government must express its seri- 
ous protest against the United States Government. 

Please accept the assurances of my respects. 
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The Foreign Service Institute: A Year in Review 


by Harold B. Hoskins 


The fiscal year which ended June 30, 1956, was 
one of the most active in the Foreign Service In- 
stitute’s 10-year history. Figures tell part of the 
story of this activity. As many as 54 different 
courses were given on a round-the-calendar basis. 
Enrollment totaled 5,470—a slight increase over 
the previous year and 113 percent higher than in 
1954. At the heart of the considerably revamped 
in-service training program were two new 3- 
month courses, one for newly appointed Foreign 
Service officers, the other for mature officers at 
the midway point in their careers. Each course 
was repeated several times with 15 to 25 trainees 
to a class. Intensive language instruction in 23 
tongues was given to more than 800 students, by 
the simplified methods developed at the Institute. 

As in the past, the largest group of Institute 
trainees consisted of those attending one of sev- 
eral types of part-time orientation courses. Rang- 
ing in duration from half a day to 3 weeks, these 
classes are designed to initiate new employees into 
the daily operations of U.S. Foreign Service posts 
abroad and to bring experienced officers up to date 
on current political and economic problems. Sev- 
eral courses were opened for the first time to wives 
and other members of officers’ families. This ex- 
periment was especially well received; by prepar- 
ing the wife to play a more helpful role in her 
husband’s career, we are sure we have added 
strength to the Service. 

Seminars on currently sensitive topics such as 
Communist Strategy, Peaceful Use of the Atom, 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, each 
lasting from 1 to 7 weeks, were repeated several 
times for a total of more than 900 participants 
drawn from every Government department or 
agency interested in foreign affairs. Of note also 
was an experimental 1-week seminar on “The 
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American Scene,” which was attended by 119 peo- 
ple and which covered recent developments in 
American science, economics, education, politics, 
literature, the theater, music, and art. Several 
new topics are in preparation, as we expect to 
expand our seminar program further this year. 

Another feature of the Institute’s curriculum 
was the introduction by a leading group of pro- 
fessional management consultants of the “case” 
method of training to Foreign Service groups 
gathered at a training center several miles from 
Washington. Under this system, discussion cen- 
ters around a series of actual cases, each chosen 
to illustrate situations typical of those encoun- 
tered in the Foreign Service. Under skilled dis- 
cussion leaders, the spontaneous comments of ex- 
perienced officers provide a powerful stimulant 
for further creative thinking. This is another 
type of training we expect to expand. Functional 
training of a more conventional nature was offered 
in Foreign Service administration and consular 
affairs to 58 selected employees. 

Thanks to the Institute’s location in Washing- 
ton, we are able to augment our faculty with a wide 
variety of outside speakers. Outstanding officials 
from the Department and other agencies in Wash- 
ington handled class discussions on foreign policy, 
nuclear weapons, intelligence, immigration, and 





© Mr. Hoskins is Director of the Foreign 
Service Institute of the Department of State. 
The Institute is an in-service training center 
for the U.S. Foreign Service, the Depart- 
ment, and other agencies of the Federal 
Government having responsibilities in the 
field of foreign relations. 
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Left: Students learning Hindi use a 
tape recorder to compare their pro- 
nunciation with that of their instructor. 
Below: A Foreign Service Institute 
student watches as a U.S. immigration 
official, aided by a translator, examines 
arrivals aboard the Ile de France. 
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other subjects last year. In addition, professors 
have come from Pennsylvania, Northwestern, 
Chicago, Yale, Johns Hopkins, George Washing- 
ton, and other universities to lecture for 1, 2, or 3 
days at the Institute. Newspaper writers, busi- 
ness economists, labor leaders, a drama critic, and 
a poll-taker also have addressed our students. 


Recent Improvements 


The function of the Institute as stated by the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, which authorized its 
establishment, is “to furnish training and instruc- 
tion to officers and employees of the Service and 
the Department, and to other officers and employ- 
ees of the Government for whom training and in- 
struction in the fields of foreign relations is neces- 
sary.” In 1954 the Secretary’s Public Committee 
on Personnel, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Henry M. Wriston, former president of Brown 
University and now director of the American As- 
sembly, undertook an exhaustive study of the U.S. 
Foreign Service. The committee’s comments on 
the Institute’s training program were as forth- 
rightly critical as were those directed at recruit- 
ment methods and certain other operations of the 
Foreign Service. In the committee’s opinion the 
Institute had failed to fulfill the purpose intended 
by the Congress, particularly in the field of ad- 
vanced in-service training. Steps were taken 
promptly to revitalize the Institute along the lines 
the committee recommended, and last year the 
results began to show. 

Today basic training is provided for all begin- 
ning officers and more courses to meet the specific 
needs of officers already in the Service are now 
being given. Our physical plant, a converted 
apartment house, has been improved. Present 
facilities are overcrowded, but we look ahead to 
the completion of the Department’s greatly en- 
larged building, now authorized by the Congress, 
to remedy this situation. 

Extremely important in developing the new 
program has been the support of the Secretary 
and other Department officials and the increased 
interest in training of various well-informed citi- 
zen groups such as the American Assembly, estab- 
lished by President Eisenhower when he was presi- 
dent of Columbia University; an ad hoc commit- 
tee made up of members of the Council on Foreign 
Relations; and the Institute’s own Advisory 
Committee. 

Beginning with fiscal year 1956, the Department 
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asked for, and Congress approved, a larger budget 
for the Institute. The fiscal 1957, or current, 
budget figure is $1.5 million larger than the pre- 
vious year and as a result permits a still further 
expansion in training. We realize fully that to 
date only a start has been made and a great deal of 





important work still lies ahead. Further im.- | 
provements will come in the content of our courses 
and in our teaching methods as we receive sug- 
gestions from the officers we have trained or from 
their superiors. } 


Career Training 


Two years ago the Wriston Committee deplored 
what it termed “the Institute’s pedestrian preoc- 
cupation with job mechanics.” Last year we suc- 
ceeded in placing the emphasis where it belongs— | 
on career training. 

The basic career course for junior officers, last- 
ing 3 months full time, has been given 10 times 
since July 11, 1955, to a total of 191 newly ap- 
pointed Foreign Service officers. It consists of , 
two sections—Part I, foreign policy review and | 
headquarters operations, and Part II, field work. 
Officers assigned to overseas posts complete both 
parts before they go abroad. Those assigned to 
the Department defer Part II until they are ready 
to report to the field. We estimate that as many 
as 400 new Foreign Service officers will be trained 
in 1956-57. 


Present Apex 


At present the apex of our career training pro- 
gram is the 3-month, full-time midcareer course, 
which a year ago was still in the planning stage. 
As of today the Institute has graduated three 
classes: the first class, 22 trainees, ended Decem- 
ber 9; the second with 19, April 6; and the third, 
a group of 16, June 27. A fourth class of 18 
enrolled July 9, and a new course will begin Sep- 
tember 24 and every 3 months thereafter. We 
regard the first year’s operation as a successful 
shakedown cruise. The “executive management” 
part of the course, offered for 1, and later for 2 
weeks, will remain as the initial segment. The 
off-campus site has definite advantages: chiefly 
that students, faculty, and guest speakers, working 
and eating together in an informal atmosphere 
away from the distractions of Washington, readily 
develop the friendly interchange of ideas so es- 
sential to the mature learning process. 
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During the remainder of the midcareer course, 
the officers engage in a serious study of world af- 
fairs. Thought-provoking discussions are led by 
outstanding teachers such as F. S. C. Northrop, 
Hans J. Morgenthau, and Massimo Salvadori. 
This is no “ivory tower” learning. I have sat in 
the classroom on occasion and have come away 
impressed with the way in which our students en- 
rich these discussions by relating theories of world 
affairs to practical examples from their own ex- 
perience. There is no better method for develop- 
ing an officer’s potential capabilities to the full. 

Wrote a former student from his new post: 

The effect on me was residual rather than immediate. 
Each day, I see the application of the course to all the 
various aspects of my work and to all the rest of my 
life. It opens horizons I never knew existed. 

On July 23, to meet a temporary need, we 
started a special 6-week program for Depart- 
mental officers taken into the Foreign Service 
under the integration program recommended by 
the Wriston Committee. Intensive instruction in 
post operations is the main theme; the sole text 
is The Foreign Service Manual, a series of volumes 
of regulations governing operations in the field. 
This course will be repeated at intervals so long 
as the Service requires it; then it will be dis- 
continued. 


The Institute—A Post 


The Institute today has a professional faculty 
of 43 members, plus about 70 language tutors. 
Approximately two-thirds of the staff are Foreign 
Service officers. This fact makes the Institute it- 
self a Foreign Service post of some importance. 
Heading the School of International Studies is 
Albert B. Franklin, whose last overseas assign- 
ment was Rangoon. James F. Grady was re- 
called from the Foreign Service Inspection Corps 
to organize the School of Management. Henry 
L. Smith, Jr., who is largely responsible for the 
methods and quality of language instruction at 
the Institute, has returned to the academic field 
after 10 years of service here, but there remains 
the organization he built with his assistant, 
Howard E. Sollenberger, in charge. 

In the International Studies and Management 
Schools, courses and seminars are planned by 
faculty members, who then serve as course chair- 
men. Joseph J. Montllor, assisted by E. Jan 
Nadelman, is in charge of junior officer training. 
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Reference Material on the Foreign Service 


The articles and pamphlets listed below contain 
material on the U.S. Foreign Service in general, 
with emphasis on recent developments affecting the 
Service, the opportunities it offers as a career, and 
the responsibilities which the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute assists its students to meet. 


“Understanding Our Foreign Service” by Ambassa- 
dor John M. Cabot, BuLteTIn of March 8, 1954, 
p. 353. 


“The Reorganization of the American Foreign Serv- 
ice’ by former Under Secretary Charles E. Saltz- 
man, BULLETIN of September 27, 1954, p. 436. 


“Amending the Foreign Service Act of 1946” by 
Deputy Under Secretary Loy W. Henderson, 
BULLETIN of March 7, 1955, p. 407. 


“American Diplomacy at Work” by Ambassador 
Clare Boothe Luce, BULLETIN of April 11, 1955, 
p. 616. 


| “The Foreign Service as 2 Career” by Deputy Under 
| Secretary Henderson, BULLETIN of April 18, 1955, 
p. 6385. 


“The Department of State and the Quest for Qual- 
ity” by Harold B. Hoskins, BULLETIN of May 16, | 
1955, p. 816. | 


“The Foreign Service—First Line of Defense” by | 
Deputy Under Secretary Loy W. Henderson, But- 
May 23, 1955, p. 849. 


“U.S. Diplomacy in a Changing World” by Ambas- 
sador Willard L. Beaulac, BULLETIN of August 
29, 1955, p. 335. 


} 
“Women in the Foreign Service: A Tribute to Am- | 
| 
| 
| 





bassador Frances Willis” by Ambassador Donald 
R. Heath, BULLETIN of December 26, 1955, p. 1051. 


“Tasks and Responsibilities of the Foreign Service” 
by Secretary Dulles, BULLETIN of April 9, 1956, | 
p. 588. 

New Opportunities in the U.S. Foreign Service, 
Department of State publication 5748, for sale 
by the U.S. Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
xyovernment Printing Office, Washington 25, | 
D.C.—15 cents. | 


When Americans Live Abroad, Department of State 
publication 6340, for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents—25 cents. 


The American Consul, Department of State publica- 
tion 5893, for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments—10 cents. 


Sample Questions from the Foreign Service Officer 
Examination, Department of State publication 
5751, for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments—15 cents. 











Mr. Montllor’s last post abroad was Phnom Penh; 
Mr. Nadelman was stationed at Palermo. 

Robert Rossow, Jr., with a background of ex- 
perience in India, Iran, and the Balkans, is chair- 
man of the midcareer course. Alan M. G. Little, 
formerly of Harvard University, is in charge of 
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seminars; Norman K. Pratt, George Barraclough, 
and Perry H. Culley head various phases of 
management and orientation training. 

Glen H. Fisher, a newly integrated officer and 
author of the Institute’s new handbook, When 
Americans Live Abroad, has been a frequent dis- 
cussion leader. Mrs. Monroe Williams Blake, 
an experienced Foreign Service wife, meets with 
wives and other dependents in a special section of 
the orientation course. Frequently called upon 
to supply subject matter for both orientation and 
career training are such other faculty authorities 
as Edwin M. Wright for the Middle East and 
Paul Sturm and Gregory Henderson for the Far 
East. Dr. Sturm also coordinates the assignment 
of trainees to colleges and universities. 

During fiscal year 1956 the Institute assigned 
64 selected Foreign Service officers of unusual 
promise to 13 colleges and universities in the 
United States and abroad. An additional 25 of- 
ficers studied at the National War College and 
other colleges maintained by the Armed Forces. 
The Institute increased its general supervision of 
Foreign Service training in the field, including the 
advanced language study and area specialization 
given at its three branch schools in Japan, Tai- 
wan, and Lebanon. 


Field Trip 

As Director of the Institute I had the pleasure 
during March and April of visiting our overseas 
branch schools in Tokyo, Taichung, and Beirut 
and of talking about training needs with chiefs 
of mission and their staffs in Japan, Taiwan, the 
Philippines, Viet-Nam, Thailand, Burma, India, 
Pakistan, Lebanon, Germany, and France. I was 
impressed everywhere with the need for greater 
proficiency in the local language and, in many 
places, for better and more up-to-date materials 
for language instruction. We are now working 
on plans to improve the quality of the part-time 
language instruction in the field. 

Many officers stationed abroad have expressed 
an interest in correspondence courses; 1956-57 
will also see steps taken to offer a variety of courses 
by mail. 


The Advisory Committee Meets 


The Wriston Committee’s report of 1954 re- 
ferred to the Institute’s original advisory group 
as “the Committee that never meets.” This year 
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a new Advisory Committee, consisting of nine 
distinguished leaders from private and academic 
life, was organized. Its members are Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong, Editor, Foreign Affairs; Mrs. 
Frances P. Bolton, House of Representatives; 
Ellsworth Bunker, President of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross; Robert D. Calkins, President 
of the Brookings Institution; Robert Cutler, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, Old Colony 
Trust Company, Boston, Mass.; Clyde K. Kluck- 
hohn, Director, Laboratory of Social Sciences, 
Harvard University; William L. Langer, Chair- 
man, Committee on Regional Studies, Harvard 
University; Charles E. Saltzman, Henry Sears & 
Company, New York; Henry M. Wriston, Direc- 
tor, The American Assembly, Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia University. 

Deputy Under Secretary of State Loy W. Hen- 
derson is chairman and three other Department 
officers sit “ex-officio”—Isaac W. Carpenter, 
Jr., Assistant Secretary-Controller; the Director 
General of the Foreign Service; and myself. 

The Advisory Committee met for the first time 
on May 21 and again on June 26. <A third meet- 
ing is scheduled for early fall. Of particular con- 
cern to the committee is the further development 
of a training program, including language in- 
struction, for senior Foreign Service officers. 
Several committee members have been outspoken 
in their criticism of officers, particularly those 
with long experience in the Service, who neglect to 
master at least one foreign language. In answer 
to the question “Would you recommend dismissal 
of an otherwise brilliant officer who had failed to 
learn a language?” one adviser replied he would 
scarcely consider an officer “brilliant” who did not 
know one “world” language or who had not at- 
tempted to learn the language of at least one of 
the countries where he had been stationed. 


Need for Language Specialists 


Another phase of the language problem in the 
Foreign Service is the need for increasing the 
number of language-and-area specialists. I am 
referring now not to officers who are able to con- 
verse in one or more languages but to those who 
really know a language well enough to use it in 
diplomatic negotiations. In 10 years the Institute 
has trained 222 language-and-area experts. Of 
this number, 29 have left the Service through res- 
ignation, retirement, or death. Thus 193 Insti- 
tute-trained language officers remain in_ the 
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Service, besides many others who have acquired 
language fluency by other means. 

To date our “specialist” program has concen- 
trated on the Iron Curtain countries and on the 
Near and Far East, where our immediate needs 
have been most acute. According to a recent sur- 
vey, our Service is still some 300 short of the re- 
quired language-and-area specialists; however, to 
help fill this gap, 65 officers are now in training 
at the Foreign Service Institute, at universities, or 
at F'st branches in the field. At our present rate 
of training, it will take about 5 years to reach 
our goal. Then, once the gap is closed, we can 
plan a program aimed at taking care of 
replacements. 


Beyond the Water’s Edge 


During the past year we have discussed our 
training problems with many groups of citizens. 
We found common agreement on the need for im- 
proved training. All felt that the American Gov- 
ernment veeded the best trained Foreign Service 
no matter what party may be in power. 

“The Representation of the United States 
Abroad” was the topic of the Ninth American As- 
sembly held at Harriman, N. Y., during May. 
Among the participants were Mrs. Eugenie An- 
derson, former Ambassador to Denmark; More- 
head Patterson, chairman of the American Ma- 
chine and Foundry Company; Philip D. Reed, 
chairman of the board of the General Electric 
Company; Quincy Wright, professor of inter- 
national law, University of Chicago; Howland 
H. Sargent, president, American Committee for 
Liberation from Bolshevism; and Shepard Stone, 
Ford Foundation. One of the recommendations 
made by this distinguished group of participants 
was the following: 

Improved recruitment, career planning, and in-service 
training are essential for all overseas operations. The 
humber of career officers should be increased to the ex- 
tent necessary to permit orderly rotation and periodic 
assignment for advanced training on a basis analogous to 
that of the armed services. In-service training of civilian 
overseas personnel for all agencies should be provided 
by an expanded and more highly developed Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute, making full use of universities, colleges, 
and other facilities. 


Three Goals To Go 

Next year, March 138, 1957, the Foreign Service 
Institute will be 10 years old. As I indicated 
earlier, three serious gaps in the training program 
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remain. There is need to (1) increase opportuni- 
ties for advanced training in the diplomatic serv- 
ice; (2) improve the language abilities of all our 
officers; and (3) bring our corps of language-and- 
area experts up to full strength as quickly as 
possible. 

With the continued support of the Congress, the 
Secretary, and other officials in the Department, 
our training program for 1956-57 is aimed at 
making further advances toward an even better 
trained Foreign Service of the United States. 


Department’s Opposition to Proposed 
Great Lakes Basin Compact 


Statement by Willard B. Cowles 
Deputy Legal Adviser * 


In S. 2688 the consent and approval of Con- 
gress is sought to permit the States bordering 
on the Great Lakes “to enter into” a compact 
known as the Great Lakes Basin Compact, the 
substance of which is set out in section 1 of the 
bill. The Congress is further requested in the 
bill to give its consent to these States to enter 
into such a compact with the Canadian Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec. 

As defined in the compact, the Great Lakes 
Basin extends nearly half way across the bound- 
ary between the United States and Canada. The 
basin area would consist of the Canadian as well 
as the American portion of the lakes, and the 
Canadian watershed as well as the watershed 
of the United States. The United States part 
of the Great Lakes watershed covers approxi- 
mately 172,000 square miles. The total water- 
shed area in both countries, including the sur- 
face water of the lakes themselves, is nearly 
300,000 square miles. 

The purposes of the compact, as stated in its 
article I, are: 


1. To promote the orderly, integrated, and comprehen- 
sive development, use, and conservation of the water 
resources of the Great Lakes Basin. . 

2. To plan for the welfare and development of the 
water resources of the Basin as a whole as well as for 
those portions of the Basin which may have problems 
of special concern. 

3. To make it possible for the states of the Basin and 
their people to derive the maximum benefit from utiliza- 
tion of public works, in the form of navigational aids or 


*Made before a subcommittee of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on Aug. 27. 
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otherwise, which may exist or which may be constructed 
from time to time. 

4. To advise in securing and maintaining a proper 
balance among industrial, commercial, agricultural, water 
supply, residential, recreational, and other legitimate 
uses of the water resources of the Basin. 

According to the compact (article VII) a com- 
mission to be established anticipates interesting 
itself in and taking action upon such subjects as 
stabilization of lake levels; pollution, beach ero- 
sion, floods, and shore inundation; State naviga- 
tional aids and improvements; parasitical forces 
endangering the fisheries and wildlife; hydro- 
electric power developments; soil and bank ero- 
sion; diversion of waters; as well as “other 
measures the Commission may recommend to the 
states” pursuant to its delegated powers. This 
list gives but a partial picture of the vastness of 
the scope and activities contemplated under the 
compact. 

As a matter of principle, the Department would 
oppose any interstate compact which affects for- 
eign relations unless there is a showing of a spe- 
cific local situation appropriate for handling by 
the local authorities. Here there is no such local 
situation. The matter is of national interest and 
clearly involves foreign relations in a field tradi- 
tionally handled by the Department of State, act- 
ing for the President. Hence, we oppose this bill 
in principle. Beginning on May 15 last, and on 
several occasions since then, representatives of the 
Department of State have explained the Depart- 
ment’s views at length to some of the principal 
sponsors of the proposed compact and have ex- 
pressed its willingness to review and comment on 
any new draft they may put forward. 


Language of Constitution 


The compact proposes to establish and maintain 
an “intergovernmental agency”—the Great Lakes 
Commission—which would be an international, 
intergovernmental organization with powers and 
functions concerning this region of the United 
States and of Canada. The “powers” to be 
granted by the compact to the commission are 
specific and far reaching. Article VI of the com- 
pact sets out a series of “powers” which take up 
nearly two and a half pages of the bill. This 
list appears under the heading, “The Commission 
shall have power to ...”’—which is the same 
language as used in the Constitution of the United 
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States in delegating to Congress its legislative 
powers. 

Again like the Constitution of the United States, 
the compact has a “necessary and proper” clause, 
It provides that the commission may “do all things 
necessary and proper to carry out the powers con- 
ferred upon the Commission by this compact, pro- 
vided that no action of the Commission shall have 
the force of law in, or be binding upon, any party 
state.” Nothing is said in the compact as to 
the effect the exercise of its powers might have on 
the treaty making power, on other Federal powers, 
or on Federal law generally. 

All that the Constitution anticipates of the 
Congress in respect of compacts is that it give or 
withhold its consent. Section 1 of this bill states 
not only that the Congress consents to the compact 
but also that it approves of these States entering 
into a compact with the substance of the present 
one. In section 2 of the bill it is stated that it is 
the purpose of Congress that the United States 
Government “shall assist” in the furtherance of 
the objectives of a Great Lakes Basin Compact 
and in the work of the commission created thereby. 
Section 2 also stipulates that “all officers, agencies, 
departments, and persons of and in the United 
States Government shall cooperate with the Great 
Lakes Commission ... in any manner author- 
ized by law other than this Act.” 

Unlike some other compact-consenting legisla- 
tion, this bill contains no provision to the general 
effect that nothing therein shall be construed so 
as to impair or affect any power or right of the 
United States. The compact deals largely with 
matters heretofore and now included in interna- 
tional treaties, but it does not require the proposed 
commission to cooperate with and assist Federal 
agencies or even so much as to consult with them. 
Instead of requiring the proposed commission to 
cooperate and assist the United States Govern- 
ment with these international problems, section 2 
of the bill would make it mandatory upon all offi- 
cers, agencies, departments, and persons in the 
United States Government to “assist” and “co- 
operate” with the commission. 

Specific congressional approval of the compact 
(which presumably is intended to mean the sub- 
stance of the present compact), together with the 
mandatory order that all officers, agencies, depart- 
ments, and persons of and in the United States 
Government shall “assist” the commission is strong 
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language. The word “cooperate” is also a broad 
term. Weare not clear just what it would include, 
but article IX states that it is intended that the 
provisions of the compact shall be “liberally” 
construed. If the commission can “recommend” 
and the Department must “assist” in a coopera- 
tive manner, it is not at all clear how the Secre- 
tary of State could instruct our ambassador or 
consuls in Canada otherwise than in accordance 
with the decisions of the commission. Moreover, 
should the Congress pass this bill giving its “ap- 
proval” in addition to its “consent,” it would seem 
to emphasize a congressional decision to subordi- 
nate the Federal Government to these States in 
this large and important area of international 
activity. 

Once started, the commission could legally con- 
tinue to function with only one State and one 
Canadian Province as parties. If this compact 
were approved and if one or more Canadian Prov- 
inces were a party to it, it might be difficult, as 
a practical matter, to abolish or change such an 
established international institution. Apart from 
section 3 of the bill, the termination of the com- 
mission would be wholly within the control of the 
States parties thereto. 


Proposed Powers 


A few items on the compact’s list of proposed 
powers are of special interest: 

First: The commission would be empowered 
not only to deal with Canadian provincial gov- 
ernments but also to deal directly with the Can- 
adian Government at Ottawa. Moreover, the 
commission would be empowered to deal with 
other foreign governments. 

The commission could also recommend to for- 
eign governments and to international bodies 
“uniform or other laws, ordinances, or regula- 
tions,” and this could apparently be done without 
in any wise consulting the Federal Government. 
Even if no Canadian Provinces should come into 
the organization, the commission could “cooper- 
ate” with both the Canadian Government and 
with such public agencies or bodies as have “in- 
terests in or jurisdiction sufficient to affect the 
Basin or any portion thereof.” There is no sug- 
gestion that any such activities are to be conducted 
through the Department of State or any other 
department or agency of the Federal Government. 

Second: The commission would also be em- 
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powered to deal directly with “intergovernmental 
bodies.” The principal “intergovernmental bod- 
ies” having jurisdiction over Great Lakes matters 
are the International Joint Commission, under a 
treaty of 1909, and the new Great Lakes Fisheries 
Commission, established by the convention signed 
September 10, 1954. These American-Canadian 
international organizations are already authorized 
to deal with many of the very matters contem- 
plated in the proposed compact. 

Third: The commission, on its own initiative, 
would be empowered to “recommend agreements 
between the Governments of the United States 
and Canada.” Inasmuch as the commission would 
also be empowered to “do all things necessary and 
proper” to carry out the powers conferred upon it, 
it could draft position papers and international 
treaties and, with apparent congressional sanction, 
press the Department of State to “assist” in a co- 
operative manner in obtaining Canadian accept- 
ance of them. 

Fourth: If, as planned, one or more Canadian 
Provinces become a party, the commission would 
also be empowered “at the request of the Govern- 
ment of Canada” alone to “assist” in the negotia- 
tion and formulation of any relevant treaty or 
other mutual arrangement or agreement between 
the United States and Canada. When under this 
provision the commission “assisted” in the formu- 
lation of treaties, United States officials might 
likewise be called on to “cooperate” with and to 
“assist” the commission. 

In the light of such things as these on the face 
of the compact. it cannot be regarded as merely 
a body to gather information and make recom- 
mendations. ‘This commission would be em- 
powered to concern itself with practically every 
international problem which might arise between 
the United States and Canada in this large basin 
area. Most of the specific subjects proposed to 
be dealt with by the commission have been the 
subject of negotiation and agreement between the 
United States and Canada. Many, if not most, of 
these subjects are essentially international in 
character and have traditionally been regarded 
as national in scope—not regional. It need hardly 
be remarked to this committee that the Constitu- 
tion has delegated authority to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to deal internationally with matters of 
national concern. 

It is a basic policy of the Department of State 
that all States concerned be consulted and heard 
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with regard to international negotiations on mat- 
ters which involve their interests. This is a long- 
established practice. The present system has 
worked well since the adoption of the Constitution, 
and still does. 

The Congress is being asked to give the commis- 
sion a status unprecedented in the history of 
American foreign relations—a status in a large 
area of American-Canadian relations to which the 
Federal Government would be subordinate. The 
compact sets out a highly formal system clearly 
involving many political matters. It goes much 
farther than ever attempted by any other com- 
pact. In an already complex Federal system, the 
compact proposes to set up a new layer of govern- 
ment with powers in an international area. The 
proposal is for an international compact, not for 
an interstate compact. This is not the sort of 
activity which was intended to be covered by the 
compact provision of the Constitution. Matters 
of international negotiation and agreement should 
be under national control as the Constitution con- 
templates and requires. With congressional ap- 
proval this proposal might well be used as a 
precedent for many other incursions upon the basic 
principles and powers of the National Government 
in foreign affairs. 

In short, we doubt the need for any such or- 
ganization. No need to change the present system 
is shown. If the commission existed, it would at 
best have great potentialities for creating con- 
fusion in American-Canadian relations and might 
well involve duplication of work. 

I want to make it clear to the committee that 
the Department is not opposed to interstate com- 
pacts as such. Although we question the need 
for additional organizational machinery, if the 
States involved wish to be more closely associated 
in their consideration of Great Lakes Basin prob- 
lems the objections of the Department of State 
could be met by confining such a compact to study 
and recommendation. We do not believe, how- 
ever, that a mere change of a word or phrase here 
or there in the present compact would achieve this 
result. In our view it is not a matter of patching 
cracks but of basic concept and approach. I am 
sure that it was not the intention to place a region 
of the country in a position where it might over- 
ride the Federal Government in the field of inter- 
national relations, but, in the Department’s view, 
this is nevertheless the effect of S. 2688 as it now 
stands. 
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Resumption of Nuclear Tests 
by Soviet Union 


White House press release dated August 26 (Cypress Point, Calif.) 


The President made public today the attached 
statement by Lewis L. Strauss, chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, announcing the re 
sumption by the Soviets of tests of nuclear weap- 
ons. This is the thirteenth announcement to the 
world by the U.S. Government of nuclear explo- 
sions by the Soviet Union.* 

In releasing the statement, the President said: 

I wish again to emphasize the necessity for effective 
international control of atomic energy and such measures 
of adequately safeguarded disarmament as are now feas. 
ible. This is a goal which the United States has consist: 
ently sought and which has received the support of a| 
large majority of the members of the United Nations. 





Chairman Strauss’ statement is being made 
public in accordance with the President’s policy 
of keeping the American people informed to the 
fullest practical extent of important developments 
at home and abroad concerning nuclear weapons. | 


STATEMENT BY AEC CHAIRMAN STRAUSS | 


The Soviet Union has resumed its testing of | 


nuclear weapons and on August 24, 1956, deto- | 
nated a nuclear device with a yield less than a | 


megaton at the usual Soviet proving ground. 
This proving ground, where most of the Soviet 
tests have occurred, is located in southwest Siberia, 
north of India, Afghanistan, and Pakistan and 
west of China. In addition to this area, the Soviets 
have also utilized the area of the Barents Sea for | 
nuclear testing. 

This is the thirteenth announcement by the 
United States concerning nuclear weapons tests by 
the U.S.S.R. 

The Soviet Union has never given the world 
any assurances with respect to the way in which 
it conducts nuclear weapons tests and has, in fact, 
never made an advance announcement of any of its 
detonations or test series. Only three times has 
the Soviet made any statements about its weapons 
tests and then has but briefly acknowledged that a 


*At his news conference on Aug. 31 the President an- 
nounced that a second explosion had taken place in 
Siberia the previous morning. On Sept. 3 the Atomic 
Energy Commission announced that a third explosion in 
the current test series had occurred on Sept. 2 “in the same 
region and the same range of size as the two previous 


’ 


bursts.’ 
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test has taken place. Two of these three state- 
ments have followed the United States announce- 
ments. 

The secrecy of the Soviet weapons test program, 
which has been most actively pursued for the past 
7 years, contrasts with the responsible public in- 
formation policy of our Government with respect 
to the United States test program. All test pro- 
grams by our country have been announced well 
in advance, and public information has been made 
available about them to the fullest extent consist- 
ent with security. Two detonations of the recent 
test series at Eniwetok were witnessed by repre- 
sentatives of the United States press, radio, and 
television so that they could report to the world 
regarding the way in which United States tests 
are carried on. Representatives of United States 
and foreign news media also have witnessed “open 
shots” of weapons tests at the Nevada Proving 
Ground. 

At first hand to these newsmer and to the pub- 
lic in general by this and many otner means, this 
Government has supplied detailed information 
about the conduct of the United States tests—in- 
formation about the careful scheduling of detona- 
tions at optimum times for the safest weather 
conditions, the limiting of test activities to a speci- 
fed warning area, the continuous surveillance of 
this area to protect shipping, and the performance 
of frequent radiological surveys of the surround- 
ing areas. 

The recently concluded series at Eniwetok, 
which began in May 1956, was announced on Jan- 
uary 12,1956. The location and exact boundaries 
of the warning area were announced April 20. 
Conclusion of the series was stated July 23 and the 
end of need for the warning area announced on 
August 11. 

The United States regards the safety and public 


health measures that it takes as an essential to 
properly conducted nuclear tests. 

The record of United States announcements 
gives clear evidence that the Soviet’s nuclear weap- 
ons testing activity has been on a steadily increas- 
ing scale since 1949. Such announcements, prior 
to today’s, were as follows: 


1949: 
1951: 


September 23 
October 3 
October 22 
August 20 
August 31 (one of a series of explosions) 
October 26 (one of a series of explosions) 
August 4 
September 24 (one of a series of explosions) 
November 10 (one of a series of explosions) 
November 23 
1956: March 21 

April 2 (one of a series of explosions) 

Although there have been but thirteen an- 
nouncements by the United States regarding 
Soviet testing, several have noted a series of deto- 
nations and the actual number of Soviet detona- 
tions is significantly higher than thirteen. As 
indicated in several of the United States announce- 
ments, this country does not disclose all of the 
U.S.S.R. shots of which it has knowledge but 
limits itself to statements about explosions of 
special interest because of their large size, their 
series character, or some other unusual fact. For 
example, the United States stated on November 
23, 1955, that the explosion then announced was 
“the largest thus far in the U.S.S.R., and was 
in the range of megatons.”? This was later con- 
firmed by Mr. Khrushchev, leader of the Soviet 
Communist Party, when he stated in Bangalore, 
India, on November 26, 1955, that this Soviet ex- 
plosion was of “unprecedented might.” 


1958 : 


1954: 
1955: 
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Annex 


Following is a compilation of statements by the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. on nuclear weapons, including all statements by 


both countries regarding Soviet weapons testing activities. 





Date | U.S. Statement 


U.S.S.R. Statement 





— 


6 November 1947. 


| 

| 
1QOctober 1948... . | : 

| 


September 10, 1956 


Molotov: “The ‘secret’ of the atom bomb has 
long ceased to exist.” 





| Vishinsky: “It is a mistake to think there is 
just one state which has a monopoly over 
atomie energy and the atomic bomb.” 
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Date 


U.S. Statement 


. 


U.S.S.R. Statement 





23 September 1949 . 


24 September 1949 . 


3 October 1951 . 


6 October 1951 . 


22 October 1951 . 


8 August 1953 . 


8 August 1953 . 


20 August 1953 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


President Truman: ‘‘We have evidence that 
within recent weeks an atomic explosion 
occurred in the U.S.S.R.” 


President Truman: “Another atomic bomb 
has recently been exploded within the So- 
viet Union. In spite of Soviet pretensions 
that their atomic-energy program is being 
directed exclusively toward peaceful pur- 
poses, this event confirms again that the 
Soviet Union is continuing to make atomic 
weapons.” 


President Truman: ‘‘Another atomic explo- 
sion has occurred within the Soviet Union 
apparently as a part of a test series. Of 
course, there may be more such explosions 
from time to time.” 


| TASS: “Despite the existence in its country of 


| 





an atomic weapon, the Soviet government 
would continue to demand absolute pro- 
hibition of the use of atomic weapons.” 


Stalin in Pravda: “Indeed, one of the types of 
atomic bombs was recently tested in our 
country. Tests of atomic bombs of different 
calibers will be conducted in the future as 
well, in accord with the plan for defense of 
our country from attack by the Anglo- 
American aggressive bloc.’ 


| Malenkov: Told the Supreme Soviet that the 


In reply to Malenkov, Chairman Strauss says: 
‘‘We have never assumed that it was beyond 


the capability of the Russians to produce | 


such a weapon and that is the reason why, 
more than 3 years ago, it was decided to 


press forward with this development for | 


” 


ourselves. 


Chairman Strauss: “The Soviet Union con- | 


da::cted an atomic tes. 
Auzust 12. Certain 
effect came into our hands that night. 


on the morning of | 
information to this | 
Sub- | 


equent information on the subject indicates 


that this test involved both fission and 
thermonuclear reactions.” 


U.S. had no ‘‘monopoly” on the hydrogen 
khomb. ‘The US.... has long since lost the 
monopoly in the matter of the produc- 
tion of atomic bombs. . The govern- 
ment deems it necessary to report to the 
Supreme Soviet the U.S. has no monopoly 
in the production of the hydrogen bomb 
either.”’ 


Pravda and Izvestia: “One of a variety of 
hydrogen bombs was exploded for experi- 
mental purposes in the Soviet Union within 
the past few days. Because a _ powerful 
thermonuclear reaction was created in the 
hydrogen bomb, the explosion was of great 
strength. The tests showed that the power 
of the hydrogen bomb is many times greater 
than the power of the atom bomb. It is 
known that the Soviet Union has had the 
atomic weapon for several years and has 
conducted suitable tests.” 
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Date U.S. Statement U.S.S.R. Statement 
31 August 1953. . . .| AEC issued the following statement: ‘On 
August 23, 1953, a fission explosion took 
place in Russian territory. ... The ex- 
a plosion was in the same range of energy 
nment release as our Nevada tests and would 
. pro- | appear to be part of aseries. If this proves 
3.7? | to be the fact, no further announcements 
| will be made unless intelligence indicates 
| information of greater interest.” 
18 September 1953 . ./......2.2..2.4.4.+.4.. 4... . . .{ TASS announcement concerning test of new 
types of atomic bombs in the Soviet Union: 
In recent weeks, in accord with the plan of 
scientific research work in the field of 
| atomic energy in the Soviet Union, tests 
have been held of several types of atomic 
bombs. Tests were successful. 
pes of : 
aan 26 October 1954. . . .| Chairman, AEC, stated that “there had been | 
Yorent a series of detonations of nuclear explosives | 
we ae | | in Soviet territory. This series began in | 
iin al mid-September and has continued at in- | 
nglo- tervals to the present. Further announce- | 
| 


only if some unusual development would 
appear to warrant it. As is generally the 
case with nuclear detonations, these tests | 
have resulted in some widespread fall-out 
of radioactive material, but insignificantly 
in the United States. 


ment concerning this series will be made 
| 
| 


it the | 4 August 1955... .| AEC announcement: ‘“‘Within the past few 


rogen days the Soviets have resumed testing of 
st the nuclear weapons. This may mean the be- 
oduc- ginning of a new test series.” 

yvern- | 
o the 24 September 1955 . .| Chairman Strauss stated that another Soviet | 
opoly | nuclear explosion had occurred in recent 
bomb , days, indicating a continuation of their tests 


| of nuclear weapons. Further announce- 
ments concerning the Soviet test series will 
be made only if some information of par- 
ticular interest develops. 





10 November 1955 . .| Chairman Strauss announced today that the | 
| Soviet Union has, in recent days, con- | 
ducted a further nuclear test in their 1955 





series. | 
ty of 23 November 1955. .| Chairman Strauss announced today that | 
xperi- another explosion had taken place in the | 
vithin | current Soviet test series. Following the | 
verful | policy of reporting to the American people | 
n the | information of significance concerning So- | 
great viet weapons tests, Mr. Strauss said that | 
power this explosion was the largest thus far in the | 
reater U.S.S.R. and was in the range of mega- | 
It is tons. The Russian tests indicate an in- 
d the | creasingly intensive effort by the Soviet 
1 has | Government to develop their nuclear wea- 


pons potential. 
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Date 


U.S. Statement 


U.S.S.R. Statement 





26 November 1955 . 


29 December 1955 . 


21 January 1956. 


21 March 1956. 


2 April 1956 . 


13 April 1956 . 


23 April 1956 





. 
. 
. 
. 


Chairman Strauss: ‘Within the past few 
days the Soviets have exploded another 
nuclear device. ... This is the fifth 
United States announcement of Soviet nu- 
clear weapon tests in the past 8 months.”’ 


Chairman Strauss announced today that ‘‘the 
Soviet Union in recent days has conducted 
another nuclear test in their current series. 
This is the sixth United States announce- 
ment of Soviet weapons tests in the past 8 
months. 
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.| Khrushehev in Bangalore, India, announced 
that the Soviets had just set off a nuclear 
weapon of “unprecedented might” and in- 
volving a new method of explosion. He gave 
| assurance that although this new weapon was 
intended to “influence the nerves of those 
who would like to unleash a new war,”’ the 
Soviets would never be the first to use ‘‘this 
new power.” 


.| Khrushchev before Supreme Soviet recalled 


the results of the recent Soviet tests of the 
latest hydrogen bomb; he declared that it 
had the power of many million tons of usual 
explosives and that it can be substantially 
increased. 

Marshal V. I. Chuykov (Commander, Kiev 


Military District) stated: “U.S.A. monop- 
oly of atomic weapons long since liquidated, 


and Soviet Union has surpassed United 
States in hydrogen weapons.” Remark 
made in speech on foreign relations at 


Ukrainian Party Congress which closed 


21 January 1956. 


I. G. Kabanov, Minister of Foreign Trade, in 
Geneva before Economic Commission for 
Europe: ‘. . . of course, we do not conceal 
the fact that in the event we are compelled 
to use it (atomic energy) for military pur- 
poses, we shall not hesitate to use it for 
military purposes.” 


Khrushchev, Soviet Communist Party Chief 
(in London): “It remains a fact that we 
were the first to explode an H—bomb from 
an airplane . .. Great stress is being laid 
now on guided missiles. . . I am quite sure 
that we will have the guided missile with an 
H-bomb warhead which can land anywhere 

| in the world.” 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND CONFERENCES 





U.S. Delegations to 
international Conferences 


International Geological Congress 


The Department of State announced on August 
24 (press release 445) that the U.S. Government 
will be represented by the following delegation at 
the 20th Session of the International Geological 
Congress to be held at Mexico City on September 
4-11: 

Felix Edgar Wormser, Chairman, Assistant Secretary for 
Mineral Resources, Department of the Interior 

William D. Johnston, Jr., Secretary, Chief, Foreign Geo- 
logical Branch, United States Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior 

Francis Cameron, President, Society of Economic Geolo- 
gists, New York, N. Y. 

A. Rodger Denison, Vice President, Amerada Petroleum 
Corporation, Tulsa, Okla. 

Joseph L. Gillson, Vice President, American Institute of 
Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Wil- 
mingtou, Del. 

Harry H. Hess, Member of the National Academy of 
Sciences and Chairman of the Division of Earth Sciences 
of the Academy-Research Council, Princeton, N. J. 

Morris M. Leighton, President, American Geological In- 
stitute, Urbana, IIl. 

Thomas S. Lovering, Chief, Geochemical Exploration 
Section, United States Geological Survey, Department 
of the Interior 

Thomas H. Miller, Acting Director, United States Bureau 
of Mines, Department of the Interior 

Henryk B. Stenzel, President of the Paleontological So- 
ciety, Houston, Tex. 


This series of congresses was initiated at Buf- 
falo, N.Y., in 1876 for the purpose of advancing 
investigations with respect to the study of the 
earth. The congresses, which meet every 3 or 4 
years, serve to bring together the principal geolo- 
gists of the world and offer forums for the discus- 
sion of many uspects of geology. In addition to 
a 15-item agenda on technical geological topics, 
the 20th Session has designated as studies of spe- 
cial interests (1) symposium on oil and gas de- 
posits, and (2) symposium on manganese deposits. 

The 19th Congress, held at Algiers in Septem- 
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ber 1952, was attended by approximately 1,000 
geologists and other scientists from 60 countries 
and territories. 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


The International Civil Aviation Organization 
(Icao) will convene a Joint Financing Con- 
ference To Revise the Danish and Icelandic Agree- 
ments at Geneva, Switzerland, on September 6, 
1956. The Department of State announced on 
August 29 (press release 453) that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment will be represented by the following 
delegation : 


United States Representative 

Claude H. Smith, Chief ICAO Officer, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Department of Commerce 

Alternate United States Representatives 

Sidney S. Cummins, Office of International Administration, 
Bureau of International Organization Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State 

E. V. Shores, Airways Operations Specialist, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Department of Commerce 

Advisers 

H. Grady Gatlin, Air Transport Association of America, 
Ine., Washington, D. C. 

William C. Hannemann, Air Coordinating Committee 
Liaison Officer, Civil Aeronautics Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce 

William J. McKnight, Collins Radio Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Harold R. Sanderson, Assistant Chief, Routes and Car- 
rier Relations Division, Civil Aeronautics Board 

3en Taylor, Lt. Col., USAF, Staff Planning Officer, Direc- 
torate of Plans, Department of the Air Force 

The conference is expected to develop one or 
more international agreements covering the joint 
support of air-navigation services in Greenland, 
the Faroe Islands, and Iceland. 

The purpose of the conference is to review the 
developments and administration of the Icelandic 
and Danish air-navigation service arrangements 
and to review the facilities and services currently 
furnished. The six items on the agenda include 
financial principles and administrative procedures 
to be followed under the new arrangements. Ques- 
tions of the possible introduction of charges on 
aircraft operators using the services, the need for 
retaining the existing services under joint support, 
and possible inclusion of new services are also to 
be considered. 

The U.S. Government is one of the major users 
of and contributors to the air-navigation services 
(weather-observation stations, communications fa- 
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cilities, and radio aids) provided under the exist- 
ing agreements. 





TREATY INFORMATION 





Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 


International plant protection convention. Done at Rome 
December 6, 1951. Entered into force April 3, 1952. 
Adherence deposited: Nicaragua, August 2, 1956. 


Death, Causes of 


Additional regulations amending the nomenclature regu- 
lations, 1948 (World Health Organization Regulations 
No. 1 regarding nomenclature, including the compila- 
tion and publication of statistics with respect to dis- 
eases and causes of death (TIAS 3482)). Adopted at 
Geneva May 21, 1956. Will enter into force January 
1, 1958. 


Health 


Constitution of the World Health Organization. Opened 
for signature at New York July 22, 1946. Entered into 
force April 7, 1948. TIAS 1808. 

Associate members admitted: Gold Coast, Federation of 
Nigeria, and Sierra Leone, May 9, 1956. 


International Court of Justice 


Statute of the International Court of Justice (59 Stat. 
1055). 
Declaration recognizing compulsory jurisdiction depos- 
ited (with an exception): Netherlands, August 1, 
1956 (effective August 6, 1956).’ 


Japan 

Treaty of Peace with Japan. Signed at San Francisco 
September 8, 1951. Entered into force April 28, 1952. 
TIAS 2490. 
Ratification deposited: Iran, August 29, 1956. 


Postal Services 

Universal postal convention, with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail and final protoco) thereto. Signed at Brussels 
July 11, 1952. Entered into force July 1, 1963. TIAS 
2800. 
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Ratifications deposited: Portuguese territories of West 
Africa, East Africa, Asia, and Africa, June 27, 1956; 
Philippines, August 2, 1956. 

Notification by Federal Republic of Germany of exten- 
sion to: Land Berlin (effective date to be the same as 
that for the Federal Republic, i. e. March 21, 1955). 


Trade and Commerce 


Second protocol of rectifications and modifications to texts 
of schedules to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (TIAS 1700). Opened for signature at Geneva 
November 8, 1952.* 

Signature: Peru, August 23, 1956. 

Third protocol of rectifications and modifications to texts 
of schedules to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (TIAS 1700). Done at Geneva October 24, 1953.* 
Signature: Peru, August 23, 1956. 

Fifth protocol of rectification and modifications to texts 
of schedules to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Done at Geneva December 3, 1955.’ 
Signature: Norway, August 16, 1956. 


War 


Geneva convention relative to treatment of prisoners of 
war ; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded and sick in armed forces in the field; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded, sick, and shipwrecked members of armed 
forces at sea; 

Geneva convention relative to protection of civilian per- 
sons in time of war. Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. 
Entered into force October 21, 1950; for the United 
States February 2, 1956. TIAS 3364, 3362, 3363, and 
3365. 

Adherence deposited: Morocco, July 26, 1956. 


Wheat 


International wheat agreement, 1956. 
at Washington through May 18, 1956. 
Accession deposited: Cuba, July 23, 1956. 


Open for signature 


BILATERAL 


Netherlands 


Agreement for establishment and operation of rawinsonde 
observation stations in Curacao and St. Martin. Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at The Hague August 6 
and 16, 1956. Enters into force on date an arrangement 
embodying the technical details is signed by the co- 
operating agencies of the two Governments. 


* Not in force for the United States. 

? Declaration of August 5, 1946, accepting as compulsory 
the jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, is terminated with effect from August 6, 1956. 

“Not in force. 
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A new release in the popular Background series ... 


United Nations General Assembly— 
A Review of the Tenth Session 





The tenth regular session of the United Nations General As- 
sembly convened on September 20, 1955, and adjourned 3 months 


later on December 20. 
Highlights of the tenth session which are described in this Back- 


ground pamphlet are: 
1. The admission of 16 new members, enlarging U.N. member- 


lian ship from 60 to 76 countries. 
epal men 2. The endorsement of further steps toward the establishment 
of an International Atomic Energy Agency and the recommenda- 
tion for a second international conference on the peaceful uses of 


atomic energy. 
af 3. The decision to give priority in U.N. disarmament talks to 
confidence-building measures, including President Eisenhower’s 
proposal of mutual aerial inspection and Marshal Bulganin’s plan 
: for establishing control posts at strategic centers, as well as all such 
State measures of adequately safeguarded disarmament as are feasible. 

4. The progress made toward early establishment of the Inter- 

national Finance Corporation. 

5. The decision to explore the organization of a Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Development. 

6. The Assembly approval of a Charter Review Conference “at 
an appropriate time,” the date and place to be fixed at a subse- 
quent session of the Assembly. 

Copies of this publication may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., at 15 cents a copy. 
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